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vol. XVI. PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 21, 1859. No. 10. 
EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. “Watch and pray,” said Jesus, “ for ye know 
— not the hour when the Son of man cometh.” 
PUBLISHED BY WM. W. MOORE, ‘‘ Blessed are those servants whom the Lord, 

No. 324 South Fifth Street, when he cometh, shall find watching: verily. I 
PHILADELPHIA. say unto you, that he shall gird himself, and 


Every Seventh day at Two Dollars per annum, paya-| make them to sit down to meat, and will come 
blein advance. Three copies sent to one address for| forth and serve them.” Luke xii. 37. 


i llars. . ; : 
"adenine must be addressed to the Publisher th As to the 7 ed oo — ery 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. € passover, ave no dou tit — ictate y 
The postage on this paper, paid in advance at the the “ power and wisdom of God,” which dwelt 
office where it is received, in this State, is only 13|in Jesus; for he told them on several occasions, 
cents per annum ; if out of the State, to any part of| «« Whatsosver I speak, even as the Father said 
the United States, 26 cents. unto me so I speak.” “TI can of mine own self 
= ateaild do nothing; as I hear I judge.” Therefore a 
CONVERSATIONS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, BE-| hymn, dictated and sung under this Divine in- 
TWEEN A FATHED AND HIS TWO SONS. fluence, must have been highly edifying. When 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. he promised his disciples that the “‘ Comforter, 
Cease aes pay Sy which is the Spirit of Truth,” should come and 
On Divine Worship. teach them all things, he certainly did not intend 
John. But it will not be safe, from this, to con- | to limit its operations by confining them to a set 
clude that all vocal utterance of prayer or praise | form of prayer or praise. 
is inconsistent with true spiritual worship; for; The prayer known by the name of the Lord’s 
Christ himself prayed with his disciples, and prayer, was also dictated by the same Divine wis- 
gave them a form of prayer at their request. It dom, and was exactly adapted to the occasion on 
is also said, that they sang a hymn after eating which it was given; but it does not follow that 
the passover. | it will suit all occasions ; for we have no account 
Father. 1 would by no means restrict divine of its being used afterwards by the apostles, al- 
worship to entire silence ; for it does not consist | though their praying is often mentioned. 
in outward silence alone, any more than itdoesin| ‘The Lord’s prayer is remarkably short, and 
words. The apostle Paul says, “I will pray with | yet very comprehensive ; and it appears to have 
the spirit and with the understanding also: I| been designed to show his disciples, that they 
will sing with the spirit and with the understand- | must not be like the heathen, who thought “to 
ing also.” 1 Cor. xiv. 15. From this, it is evi-| be heard for their much speaking.” His para- 
dent he thought the understanding alone was! ble of the publican who smote his breast, and 
not sufficient without the aid of “the spirit’’ of | said, “God be merciful to me a sinner,” and 
divine grace, to dictate prayer or praise to God. | came down justified rather than the Pharisee, 
In his epistle to the Ephesians, he tells them to| who made a long profession, was also intended to 
“take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of | show, that it is not the formal hypocrite, but the 
the Spirit, which is the word of God; praying | humble, contrite heart, which is acceptable in the 
always with all prayer and supplication, in the | Divine sight. God looks at the heart; the form 
spirit, and watchivg thereunto, with all perseve- | of prayer or praise is nothing in bis sight; but 
rance, and supplication for all saints.” In nearly | the influence under which it is performed is every 
all the instructions of the blessed Jesus and his| thing. Our Lord says, ‘Your Father knoweth 
apostles respecting prayer, the duty of watching | what things ye have need of before ye ask him.” 
is carefully enjoined ; for the hearts even of the} He knows what will be good for us better than 
faithful, are not always in a state suited to pray | we do ourselves; and if we set about asking him 
or sing praises to God. It is the duty of all to} for whatever we may deem right in our own eyes, 
watch thereunto, as the ‘‘ sick and the impotent | we shall often “‘ ask amiss,” and then it will be 
folk” waited ut the pool of Bethesda, until “an | an evidence of his mercy not to grant it. 
angel came down and troubled the water,” and] James. What is the use of praying, then ? 
then “they stepped in,” and “ were healed of ‘ather. The object of prayer is not to change 
whatsoever disease they had.”’ John v. 4. the Divine purposes, but to conform our wills to 
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his. His will and his purposes are always the 
same and always right; for in him is neither va- 
riableness nor shadow of turning. One object of 
religious worship is, to seek for light from him 
to know our own states and conditions ; and when 
we are thus brought to see what we stand in 
need of, he gives us ability to ask it; he ex- 
tends to us his holy sceptre, and grants the prayer 
that is made according to his will. This is the 
prayer of faith that is always availing, whether 
it be uttered vocally, or only breathed in the se- 
cret of the soul. The man whose heart is de- 
voted to God will be always “ watching unto 
prayer,” and may therefore be said to “ pray 
’ without ceasing,” for he will be often engaged in 
mental supplication, or in songs of praise, “ mak- 
ing melody in his heart unto the Lord.” Nor! 
will his prayers be confined to supplications for 
his own soul. As all the members of the true 
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he redeemed them, and he bare them and carried 
them all the days of old.” Is. xiii.9. The pro. 
phet Jeremiah, in speaking of the coming of 
Christ, says, ‘‘ This is his name whereby he shall 
be called, the Lord our Righteousness.” Andit 
is also said, ‘‘ They shall call his name Emanuel, 
which, being interpreted, is God with us.” Mat. 
i. 23. 

The name Jesus (a saviour) and Christ (an. 
ointed,) was given to him, because in him dwelt 
a full manifestation of the power and “ wisdom 
of God,” who is the only Saviour ; for he says by 
the mouth of the prophets, ‘I, even I, am the 
Lord, and besides me there is no Saviour.” Isa, 
xli. 3 and 11. Hosea xiii. 4. Now if this name 
is intended to signify the power, spirit, or pres. 
ence of God, do not those who invoke the name 
without feeling the power, take the name of the 
Lord in vain? They who pray under the influence 


church are one in spirit, being baptized by one | and direction of this holy name or power, will ask 
spirit into one body, and thereby made to sym- | for nothiug inconsistent with the Divine will, and 
pathize one with another; so each member will | therefore their prayers will be always availing, 

be at times dipped into a feeling of near unity; John. But are we not required to pray for all 
with the brethren, and may feel himself con-| men? and yet we believe that all men are not 
straincd, by the influence of Divine love, to offer | saved, for many continue to live in wickedness, 
up a petition on their behalf, either vocal or| Futher. God has no pleasure at all “ that the 
mental, which will be acceptable in the Divine | wicked should die, but that he should retum 


sight ; and being accompanied by the influence | 
of his Holy Spirit, cannot fail todo good. He 
who prays, preaches, or sings, without this in- 
fluence, is like one who shoots his arrows at a} 
venture, and, unless his rashness be overruled by | 


Divine Providence, he is more likely to do harm | 


from his ways and live.” Ezek. xviii. 23. He 
furnishes every man with the means of salvation; 
for “the grace of God, which bringeth salvation, 
hath appeared to all men.”” He who loves God, 
will love all God’s creation ; and this fecling of 
universal love will be found to arise in mental 


than good. But even when we think ourselves 
clothed with ability for religious services, it is 
well to remember the caution of the royal preach- 
er, ‘‘ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house 
of God, and be more ready to hear than to give | 
the sacrifice of fools: for they consider not that 
they do evil. Be not rash with thy mouth, and | cious feelings may spread from heart to heart, and 
let not thy heart be hasty to utter any thing be- | rise into dominion, without the use of words ; for 
fore God: for God is in heaven and thou upon | there is in divine love a sympathetic influence, 
earth ; therefore let thy words be few. cc. | which pervades the minds of those who worship 
vy. 1, 2. aright; and when they are assembled together 

John. Does not our Lord promise that “ what- | in worship, it brings them into the “ unity of the 
soever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do?” | spirit, in the bond of peace,” and they secm to 

Father. Yes ; there is such a promise frequent- | live and breathe in an atmosphere of love. This 
ly repeated ; but we are not to understand that | holy influence may be felt in such a degree as to 
merely taking the name of Jesus Christ into our | surpass the power of utterance ; for human lan 
mouths, will insure acceptance to our prayers ;| guage Las no terms by which to convey it to oth 
for the wicked can do this as readily as the right- | ers, and it can only be conveyed in that “ lan 
eous, and even those who are comparatively good | guage in which we were born,” which is the lan 
may do it improperly The name of the Lord | guage of impressions made upon the heart by the 
is often used in the scriptures tosignify the power, | finger of God. The same kind of holy solemnity 
spirit, or presence of the Lord. Thus, when he | is described in the Revelations, as the highest de- 
promised to send his angel to go before the Israel- | gree of religious worship; for, after the opening 
ites to keep them in the way, he told them ‘ Be-| of the sixth seal, the apostle “ saw a great multi 
ware of him and obey his voice, provoke him not; | tude which no man could number, of all nations, 
for he will not pardon your transgressions, for my | and kindreds, and people, and tongues, who stood 
name is in him.” Ex. xxiii. 21. “In all their} before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed 
afflictions he was afflicted, and the angel of his| with white robes and palms in their hands, and 
presence saved them ; in his love and in his pity | cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to out 


supplication for all men, that they may come to 
| the knowledge of the same blessed truth : and 
sometimes these aspirations will become so earn- 
est as to give rise to the utterance of vocal prayer, 
which may, under the divine blessing, produce in 
others the same kind of feelings. But these pre- 
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God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb.” But when the seventh and last seal was 
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of Saul—it had no influence in changing his 
heart. The object of Christ’s reign is not to send 


He comes to slay, that 


The pomp of ceremonies, the splendor of 


It appears that the primitive Christians did 


Let 


Let the prophets 


He also mentions singing, in two other of his 
He says, “ Be not drunk with wine, 


speaking to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, and 


Col. 


We are recommended in the scriptures not to 


g of opened, every tongue was mute—every soul was | peace on earth, by soothing the passions of men, 
hall prostrate in the presence of the living God, and | but a sword, to subdue them and bring them un- 
ad it there was ‘“‘ silence in heaven about the space of | der right government. 
ae half an hour.” Rev. viii. 1. This state of mental | he may make alive again ; to subjugate the will 
Mat, silence, in which the active powers of man are all | of man. in order that his divine will may be done 
at rest and waiting upon God, was also prefigured | in us, and to bring all our faculties, desires, and 
(ae jn the institution of the Jewish, or Seventh-day | affections, under the government of his Holy Spi- 
welt Sabbath, which the apostle Paul expressly says, | rit. 
sdom was “a shadow of things to come.” Col. ii. 17. | decorations, and the “ pealing anthems” of the 
ys by And, in another place, after speaking of the} organ, are not consistent with the simplicity of 
the Seventh-day, he says, “There remaineth there- | spiritual worship, nor with the character and pre- 
in, fore a rest to the people of God; for he that | cepts of the meek and lowly Jesus. 
—— hath entered into his rest, hath ceased from his 
Le own works as God did from his. Let us labor | sometimes sing psalms or spiritual songs, but the 
a therefore to enter into that rest. Hebrews iv. | scriptures do not inform us whether it was always 
f the §—11. a part of their public worship, nor do they men- 
oper They who have ceased from their own works, | tion whether more than one person at a time was 
I ask from the ‘ will-worsbip and voluntary humility” | engaged in the service. It seems, from some ex- 
Jud BM of the natural man, are then prepared to enter | pressions of the apostle Paul, that their mode of 
ng: into the closet of the heart, and shutting the door | worship in the church of Corinth was different 
for al upon the world, to offer up their prayers in se-| from any that now prevailsin Christendom. He 
re not BE cret to the Father of spirits ; and “ be whoseeth | says, “ When you come together, every one of 
ne in secret, will reward them openly,” by granting | you hath a psalm, bath a doctrine, hath a tongue, 
xt the Tl them ability to overcome every temptation that | hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. 
oe may assail them. all things be done unto edifying. If any man 
He James. This doctrine would seem to exclude | speak in an unknown tongue, let it be by two, 
ation; Hi from public worship, not only instrumental mu-| or at most by three, and that by course, and let 
ratio; By sic, but even the singing of hymns. Yet it ap-| another interpret. But if there be no interpreter, 
3 Gol, pears to me, that there are directions somewhere | let him keep silence in the church, and let him 
ing of HF in the New Testament for singing hymns and | speak to himself and to God. 
mental spiritual songs. speak two or three, and let the others judge. If 
© Father. lustrumental music is entirely without | anything be revealed to another that sitteth by, 
and example or precept in the New Testament; and | let the first hold his peace ; for ye may all pro- 
> Cart: BE there is good reason to believe it never was used | phesy one by one, that all may hear, and all may 
prayet; among Christians until the church became cor- | be comforted.’ 1 Cor. xiv. 26—31. 
luce "fH rupted. Jt was much used in the worship of the 
s¢ pre BH Israelites under the old law, and was well suited | epistles. 
rt, and toan outward, shadowy dispensation, when the | wherein is excess, but be filled with the spirit, 
ds 5 for Deity, in condescension to the ignorance and 
fluence, BE weakness of the people, was pleased to manifest | spiritual songs, making melody in your hearts 
worship HI himself in an outward temple, made with hands, | unto the Lord. “ Eph. v. 18,19. Again he says, 
ogethet But we live under a spiritual dispensation, and | “ Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in 
y of the Hi are taught to believe, that ‘‘ the Lord of heaven | all wisdom ; teaching and admonishing one ano- 
on and earth dwelleth not in temples made with | ther in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs; 
The hands, neither is worshipped with men’s hands, | singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord.” 
ce as TE ag though he needed any thing; seeing that he | Col. iii. 16. In these pas<ages it is observable that 
— = giveth to all life, and breath, and all things; | he is careful to mention that they must be filled 
*- that they should seek the Lord, if haply they | with the spirit or word of Christ ; and 1 think 
he | "HH might feel aiter him and find him; though he | there is no doubt that their songs of praise and 
. 7 - is not far from any one of us, for in him we live, | thanksgiving were dictated by it, just as much 
t by the and move, and have our being.” Acts xvii. | as their praying and prophesying. Every act of 
a 24-28. worship that proceeds from the influence of the 
hest ¢- Hl Music may have a tendency to allay the pas- | Holy Spirit, is spiritual worship; and every act 
openiné BH sions, and to quell for a moment the unsanctified | that proceeds from the will and wisdom of man, 
“ multi desires of the human heart ; but its influence is | is “ will worship :” the former is enjoined upon 
a aaa only temporary ; for no sooner have its sounds | us; but the latter is expressly forbidden. 
ho a j ceased to vibrate on the ear, than the appetites | ii. 23. 
elot ad and passions awake from their slumbers with un- 
me wor (4 2bated strength. Even the melody of David’s 





harp, could only soothe for a while the evil spirit 








neglect the assembling of ourselves together ; 
and Christ has declared, “‘ Where two or three 
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are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” He also says, “‘ Without 
me ye can do nothing.” Now, does it not follow 
that when we are assembled together, we must 
wait in silence until we feel his power and pre- 
sence to direct and assist us? For “ obedience 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams.’ They who act upon any other 
principle than this, appear to me to be like those 
who urged Jesus to go up to the feast: but he 
replied, ‘‘ My time is not yet come: your time 
is always ready. The world cannot hate you, but 
me it hateth, because I testify of it that the works 
thereof are evil.’”’ John vii. 6, 7. 
[To be concluded.]} 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE 
CALLED QUAKERS. 
(Continued from page 133.) 


The next Friend that came out of England 
was John Tiffin, who came and sat with the 
above mentioned Friends in their meeting, and did 
sometimes speak a few comfortable and edifying 
words among them. William Edmundson and he 
travelled together to several places and had good 
service for truth, and discoursed and had dis- 
putes with professors, and many began to listen 
to them and inquire into their faith and princi- 
ples, and truth began to spread, though through 
great opposition ; for now the priests and people 
began to be alarmed and in a rage, and Friends 
were exposed to great sufferings upon several 
obvious accounts, particularly, as the testimony 
of truth was against all hireling teachers and 
their forced maintenance; these made it their 
business to incense the magistrates and rulers 
against Friends as holding damnable doctrines, 
Jed away with the delusions of Satan, &c., and 
their conscientious scrupling to swear, in obedi- 
ence to Christ’s command, “Swear not at all,” 
was a strange thing to the people, as was also 
the use of the plain and proper speech of thou 
and thee to a single person, and refusing to take 
off their hats, as being a testimony of honor and 
respect due to Almighty God only; and few 
could suffer these things, but frequently on these 
accounts treated them with abusive words, and 
sometimes with blows or throwing stones.* The 
keeping to one price in selling of goods and to 
the first demand without abatement, was also a 
great stumbling block to most, and made them 


* These practices of theirs were not the result of 
humor, or of a framed design to declare or recommend 
schism or novelty, or to distinguish themselves asa 
party from others ; bnt God having given thema sight 
of themselves, they saw the whole world in the same 
glass of truth, and sensibly discerned the affections 
and passions of men, and the rise and tendency of 
things.” See Penn’s*‘ Rise and Progress of the people 
called Quakers.” And in a treatise of the same author, 
entitled ‘‘ No Cross, no Crown,” these matters are dis- 
cussed at Jarge, and particularly the true honor excel- 
lently distinguished from the vain and worldly. 
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decline dealing with them for some time, until 
they saw into the justice* thereof. But to return 
to John Tiffin. ; 

He and William Edmundson went to Belfast, 
(a town of great profession) where there was but 
one of all the inns and public houses that would 
lodge them ; here John Tiffin lodged, and often 
endeavored to get an entrance for truth in that 
town, but they resisted, shutting their ears,-doors 
and hearts against the publishers thereof + Near 
this town there dwelt one Laythes, who proumised 
to let them have a meeting at his house, but 
through some slavish fear failed of his promise 
and disappointed them; yet this did not hinder 
them, viz.: John Tiffin, William Edmundson, 
&e , from holding a meeting in the open air ; for 
there being a little way from the said Laythes’ 
house three laves’ ends that met, they sat down 
and kept their meeting there, and were a wonder 
to the people who came about them ; and some. 
thing was spoken to direct their minds to God's 
spirit in their own hearts. These exercises, 
though in much weakness and fear, spread the 
name and fame of truth, and occasioned many 
honest poeple to inquire after it, and some were 
added to the meeting at Lurgan.t John Tiffin 
having spent five or six weeks with lriends, re 
turned for England. 

Thus at the beginning was the way straight 
and difficult, but yet truth gained ground and 
prevailed, and the number of Friends increased, 
and they had a godly care over their words and 
actions, that they might give no occasion to the 
adversaries of truth, who were many; but a 
Friends kept low in the fear of the Lord, they 
were preserved, and God’s witness in the people 
was reached ; of which it may not be impertinent 
to mention one instance, viz. John Shaw, of 
Broad-Oak, near Lisnegarvy,; (who with his 
family were convinced about this time) often said 
that William Edmundson’s words and deport 
ment were a means to convince him of the truth 

The next Friend that came out of England in 
the Ministry was Kichard Clayton, who came to 
William Edmundson’s house, by the Lord’ 
direction, as he said; so he and William Ed 
mundson travelled together on foot in the Lord's 
service, (for then it was not easy for travellen 
to ride, or get lodging at inns, the people, being 
prejudiced against Friends by the instigations of 
| the priests, throwing stones and dirt at them # 
| they passed along;) they went through several 
‘towns and villages to Coleraine, and there pub 
lished the truth in their streets, and put a papet 
upon their worship-house door, for the inhabitant 
would not receive them, nor let them lodge is 
the town, but banished them out of it, so they 
lodged at a cabin in the mountains, and next day 
they went to Londonderry, where one Evans 
hospitably received and entertained them; they 
had two meetings there, and he and his wife av 


¢Edmundson’s Journal, sec. 2. flbid. sect. 3. @ lbi¢ 
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two sons and ove daughter were convinced of the 
truth: the governor was at both meetings, and 
he and several others acknowledged the truth 
declared by them, showing themselves kind and 
affectionate. From thence they travelled to 
Strabane and Newtown-stewart, Omagh, Dun- 

pnon aud Charlemont, and to the house of Mar. 
gery Atkinson (near Killmore, where William 
Edmundson had been once before,) a widow and 
a worthy woman, who received the truth with 
gladness, and lived and died in the Lord, and her 
wemorial is, blest. They had a meeting at her 
house upon the first day of the week, at which 
meeting Richard Clayton was very serviceable, 
and several tender people received the truth at 
that time in the love of it. Now the trath began 
more to spread and its friends increased, and 
they had meetings in several places. Not long 
after this, a meeting was settled at the Grange 
below Antrim, at the house of Gabriel Clark, an 
honest, religious, ancient man, who received 
truth, as also his wife and family. Another 
meeting was also hcld at Toberhead, at the house 
of Archibald Scott, who also received truth, (a 
religious, honest-hearted man,) and people more 
and more were convinced, insomuch that the 
priests and professors still raged, many tender 
people leaving them; and to revenge themselves 
they cast William Edmundsvn into prison in 
Ardmagh, the county-goal not being repaired 
after the war: he was put into a little room in the 
goaler’s house, where although he was weak in 
his own eyes, the Lord was his strength, and his 
power comfurted him, and he was made a terror 
tothe goaler and wife, although he said nothing. 

This year James Lancaster and John Tiffin | 
came over from England, in the ministry a second | 
time: they landed in the north, and being at) 
meeting on the green in Lurgan near the market | 
place, many rude persons came thither, and beat , 
the said two Friends and William Edmundson 
very sorely, and drove them to the town’s end, 
thinking to drive them out of it, but the more 
sober sort of people rose up against them and 
prevented it. 

In the beginning of this year also came over, 
and landed in Dublin, Elizabeth Fletcher and 
Elizabeth Smith, who having the testimony of 
truth to declare, published the same both at the 
public worship-house called St. Audeon’s, and 
ata meeting of the Baptists; for the first they 
Were committed by order of Richard Tigh, Lord 
Mayor of the city, to Newgate prison, and the 
Baptists rejected the testimony of truth. After 
they were released from Newgate, they had a 
meeting at the chamber of Richard Fowkes, a 
tailor, near Polegate, which was the first meeting 
that can be remembered to have been kept in 
Dublin, and the first settled meeting was at 
George Latham’s near Polegate. Their service 
was also great in the southern parts, particularly 

at Youghall, where divers were convinced by 
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their ministry, viz.: Captain James Sicklemore, 
Robert Sandham and several others, and the 
same two women were the first of the people 
called Quakers that came to the city of Cork, in 
the same year, 1655, and with Edward Burrough 
and Francis Howgil, who also arrived the same 
year, were instrumental to the convincement of 
many in the province of Munster, and particularly 
in Cork. 

Not long after this several were convinced, as 
Elizabeth Gardner, (a faithful, zealous woman 
who lived and died in the truth, ) Samuel Claridge, 
James Fade and William Wadman. 

The aforesaid Elizabeth Fletcher visited Ire- 
land a second time about two years after,* and 
Francis Howgil recommended her by the follow- 
ing testimony addressed to the Friends of Ire- 
land: “I am glad that my dear and well beloved 
sister, Elizabeth Fletcher, (who is a helper and 
worker in the Lord’s vineyard,) is moved to 
come to you again, who is sound, honest, precious, 
and of good report in the family of God, who I 
know will be serviceable to the Lord and to you, 
in this his day wherein he is spreading his name 
through the nations.” Francis Howei.. 


The said Elizabeth Fletcher having declared 
truth in the market place at Youghal, after sbe 
had had a large and satisfactory meeting, James 
Wood, an independent teacher, opposed women’s 
preaching; but she, having spoken largely be- 
fore, and particularly among other things, of the 
Lord’s pouring forth his spirit upon suns and 
daughters according to the proplet Joel, and 


\recommended the people to the grace of God, 


was not forward to answer his cavils; but James 
Sicklemore and Edward Laundy took up the 


‘argument in her behalf, and in the conclusion 


truth prevailed over the opposition then raised 
against it. 

About this time, W. E., relates in his journal 
that he had some drawings on his spirit to go for 
England, and see George Fox, whom he had not 
yet seen; and accordingly went over, and met 
with him at Badgeley in Leicestershire, and that 
George Fox took notice of him, and they went 
into a retired place, where George Fox kneeled 
down and prayed, and that the Lord’s heavenly 
power and presence was there: he told George 
of several being convinced in Ireland, and of the 
openness amongst people in the North of that 
nation to hear the truth declared, and of the 
want of ministering Friends in the gospel there, 
who hereupon wrote the following epistle to 
Friends of Ireland, and sent it by William Ed- 
mundson, viz. : 


*As this record of the Friends of Ireland may be 
relied on as authentic, the person caled Elizabeth 
Fletcher, who in Sewel’s History, p. 91, is said to have 
died soon after the abuse she received in the year 
1654, must either have been another of the same name, 
or else it must have been a mistake that she died soon 
after that time, 
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“ Friends,—In that which convinced you, wait, 
that you may have that removed you are con- 
vinced of, and all my dear Friends, dwell in the 
the life and love, and power, and wisdom of God, 
in unity one with another, and with God; and 
the peace and wisdom of God fill all your hearts, 
that nothing may rule in you but the life, which 
stands in the Lord God. G. F. 


And W. E. upon his return to Ireland read the 
foregoing epistle to Friends in a meeting, where- 
upon he further relates that the power of the 
Lord seized on them, whereby they were mightily 
shaken and broken into tears. 

(To be costinued.) 


It is a severe rebuke upon us, that God makes 
us so many allowances, and we make so few to 
our neighbor; as if charity had nothing to do 
with religion; or love with faith that works by 
it. 

I find all sorts of people agree, whatsoever 
were their animosities, when humbled by the 
approaches of death; then they fergive, then 
they pray for and love one another ; which shows 
us, that it is not our reason, but our passion that 
makes us hold up the feuds that reign among 
men in their health and fullness. 


THE CHARMS OF LIFE. 


There are a thousand things in this world to 
afflict and sadden, but Oh! how many that are 
beautiful and good! The world teems with 
beauty—with objects which gladden the eye 
and warm the heart. We might be happy if we 
would. There are ills we cannot escape—the 
approach of disease and death, of misfortune, the 
sundering of earthly ties, and the canker worm 
of grief ; but a vast majority of the evils that be- 
set us might be avoided. The curse of intempe- 
rance, interwoven as it is with all the ligaments 
of society is one that never strikes but to destroy. 
There is not one bright page upon the record of 
its progress, nothing to shield it from the exe- 
eration of the human race. Do away with all 
this, let wars come to an end, and kindness mark 
the intercourse between man and man. We are 
too selfish, as if the world was made for us alone. 
How much happier would we be were we to 
labor more earnestly to promote each other's 
good. God has blessed us with a home that is 
not dark. There is sunshine everywhere—in 
the sky, upon the earth—there would be in most 
hearts, if we would lock around us. 

The storms die away and a bright sun shines 
out. Summer drops her tinged curtain upon 
the earth, which is very beautiful, even when 
autumn breathes her changing breath upon it. 
God reigns in heaven. Murmur not at a being 
so bountiful, and we can live happier than we 
do.— Lawrence Sentinel. 
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TANNER’S LECTURES. 
(Continued from page 140.) 


In 1707, William Jenkins informed the Quar. 
terly Meeting that his continuance at Sidcot 
was uncertain, as the tenant under whom he 
rented the house was about to leave the estate, 
A committee was appointed to’confer with hii, 
but their report was not recorded. I have, how. 
ever, been able to trace the issue of this difficul- 
ty, by applying to Joseph Davis. The deeds of 
Sideot School, which he has kindly examined 
for me, show that the property on which the 
present school has been erected, was conveyed to 
William Jenkins in 1709. This is all the more 
interesting, as leading to the inference that Wil- 
liam Jenkins conducted his school from 1709, if 
not before, in the house in which John Benwell 
kept school many years afterwards, and which 
partly served the purposes of the present 
institution, up to the year when the new house 
was erected. In 1708, the following 2uswer was 
given by the Quarterly Meeting of Somerset, to 
the Yearly Meeting, to a query which had been 
adopted on the subject :— Our godly care is 
continued in the good education of Friends’ 
children, insomuch that many people who are of 
different persuasions send their children to table 
at a Friends’ school, and allow them to go to 
meetings constantly.” William Jenkins sold 
the property in 1729, at which period be remov- 
ed to Bristol. His name appears for some years 
after this in the book in which the names of the 
Bristol ministers were entered. 

Another Friend, in the station of minister, 
had opened a school within the compass of the 
North Division, a little before William Jenkins 
left Sideot. This was Jonah Thompson, from 
Westmoreland, who removed to Yatton inthe year 
1728, and conducted a school there up to 1735, 
when he married and went to reside in Dorset- 
shire. In 1756, he came to Bristol, and con- 
ducted the school at the Workhouse for about 
three years. Returning again into Dorsetshire, 
he established the school at Compton, afterwards 
conducted by his son Thomas, at which a large 
number of Frien|s in this part of the country 
received their education. The celebrated Dr. 
Thomas Young, a native of Milverton, was among 
the Compton scholars. Jonah Thompson was 
extensively engaged in the work of the ministry, 
and his representations of Gospel truth are said 
to have been acceptable to persons of various de- 
nominations.* He paid two religious visits to 
North America; the first of these was in 1750. 
The Monthly Meeting of Sherborne and Brid- 
port, to which he then belonged, was very small, 
and Jonah Thompson was accustomed to relate 
that on the occasion of his proposing to his 
friends to visit America, those who were present 
expressed their entire approval; but that after 


* Piety Promoted, Vol. iv. p. 100. 
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some time had been spent in deliberation, one of 
the friends said, “ Jonah, there is no one among 
us that can write a certificate but thee, and thee 
must draw it up thyself.” This he accordingly 
did. Through the kindness of his grandson, 
Jonah Thompson of Hitchin, from whom I receiv- 
ed this anecdote, I have had asight of this certi- 
ficate, which is in Jonah Thompson’s hand- writ- 
ing. The anecdote certainly points to the need 
there was in those days, for the labors of the 
schoolmaster to be further extended. Soon after 
Jonah Thompson left Bristol, the school was 
placed under the care of James Gough, who had 
been an usher under Alexander Arscott, and 
had subsequently settled in Ipeland. ~ James 
he again removaér of the vigorous minded and 
Shad 

well educated men who came from Westmore- 
land in the early days of our Society, and took 
up their residence in the south of England. Like 
several others of the schoolmasters of whom I 
have spoken, James Gough labored extensively 
as a minister of the Gospel * 

Reference is made in the Somersetshire 
minutes, to schools established during the last 
century at Long Sutton, Glastonbury, &c., which 
received more or less pecuniary assistance from 
the Society.’ The school established by John 
Benwell, at Yatton, in 1799, and afterwards re- 
moved to Sidcot, on account of the situation 
being considered more healthy, appears at first to 
have been under the notice of a Monthly Meet- 
ing’s Committee. Friends in Bristol were for 
some years accustomed to send their boys toa 
school at Gildersome, in Yorkshire. On the 
occasion of the establishment of Ackworth school, 
in 1779, the Quarterly Meeting of Somerset 
sent a contribuion to its fands, of £114: 10: 0. 
From this period until 1808, when our Sidcot 
school was established, many scholars were sent 
to Ackworth, from this Quarterly Meeting. 

In speaking of the schoolmasters who resided 
in this neighborhood, I must not omit the name 
of Anthony Purver, the translator of the Bible. 
He was for some years a member of Frenchay 
Monthly Meeting. He lived astutorin a Friend’s 
family, at Hambrook, and whilst there he trans- 
lated some of the minor prophets. He subse- 
quently kept a boarding-school at Frenchay, and 
removed thence to Stapleton. John Player, who 
was one of his scholars, remembered hearing him 
speak of his having been able, when a boy, to 
commit six chapters of the Bible to memory in 
an hour.+ His translation of the Old ‘Testament 
is, I believe, considered to have the merit of 
keeping very close to the original. An attempt 
Which he made to publish portions of his trans. 
lation in Bristol,‘was unsuccessful; but the whole 


* Life of James Gough. 

{ There is now in the possession of Fanny and 
Mary Player, of Tockington, a Cambridge concord- 
ance, which belonged to Anthony Purver. 
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was afterwards published in London. In a sketch 
of his life, by Joseph Gurney Bevan which Paul 
Bevan has kindly lent me, the question is raised 
whether Anthony Purver does not stand alone in 
having completed the translation of the whole 
Bible into English. In 1758, he removed to And. 
over, where hedied in 1777, agedseventy five. Ar- 
duous as were his literary engagements, they 
did not prevent his laboring and travelling as a 
minister of the Gospel. 

The early Meetings for discipline do not ap- 
pear to have been usually preceded, as at present. 
by a joint meeting for. .weyieetings for wor- 
women He neld at different places. In 1694, 
one of the minutes of the Bristol Meeting re- 
commendsits members to encourage Kingsw»ston 
Friends, by attending their Monthly Meeting, 
which was held on first days, ‘they being de- 
clintng, and weak, and few in number.” 

In 1694, it was concluded to appoint a Yearly 
Meeting in Bristol, for the southwestern counties ; 
such meeting to be held a little before the time 
of the Yearly Meeting in London, to which it 
was made subject. In an epistle issued by the 
Men’s Meeting io Bristol, inviting Friends of 
other counties to attend this meeting, allusion is 
made to the ‘cloud of darkness which had been 
over the city for some years past,”’ by reason of 
the persecution from without, and the trials from 
within, to which Friends had been exposed : and 
this being now in great measure removed, they 
call upon their friends to come and rejvice 
with them. The object of this gathering is 
further described in the words, ‘ to the end that 
we in this Gospel day, after the enjoyment of so 
many evangelical privileges, may know the re- 
storation of, and keep the holy feast of unleaven- 
ed bread (in) sincerity and truth, together ; and 
that for the time to come our holy and heavenly 
relation in Christ Jesus may be increased and 
continued,” &c. Mention is also made of the 
number of ministering Friends who could not 
attend the Yearly Meeting in London, as a reason 
for establishing this Bristol Meeting. These 
meetings occupied three days : one morning was 
devoted to a meeting of ministering Friends, and 
the Temple Street meeting-house was appropriat- 
ed to the use of women Friends, if they should 
incline to meet. Queries were adopted by the 
Bristol Yearly Meeting, to be answered by the 
Quarterly Meetings composing it, in relation to 
| Friends travelling as ministers without certifi- 
leates ; to the keeping up of meetings ; the pre- 
valence of love and unity among Friends; and 
the spreading of their principles. Suggestions 
were at different times made, to the effect that 
this Yearly Meeting should be held alternately 
in the different counties composing it, and in 
1720, it was decided to hold an Aunual Meeting 
‘for Worship, in addition to the Yearly Meeting 
iin Bristol, which from its being held at different 
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places in turn, was called the Circular Meeting.* 
These Circular Meetings were often held in 
places where there were but few, if any, Friends, 
and were largely attended, both by Friends from 
a distance, and by persons not belonging to the 
Society. 

An anecdote of Samuel Bownas, connected 
with one of these meetings (held, I think, at 
Ilminster) was related to me by the late Young 
Sturge. Samuel Bownas had the habit of paus- 
ing between his words and sentences, when he 
staod up to preach, but usually became more 
to, a lady who naded,._On the occasion referred 
the Circular Meetings when they wete .Attend 
her neighborhood, interrupted Samuel Bownas 
soon after he began to speak, by remarking that 
she thought it would be well for him to sit down, 
as many other ministers were present. Samuel 
Bownas, looking towards her, said, “ Have pa- 
ticnce, woman, ’twill be better bye and bye.’ 
Having in the end preached a very remarkabie 
sermon, the lady in question came to him after 
meeting, and apologised for the interruption she 
had caused him. Young Sturge also mentioned 
to me the accounts he had heard of the kind and 
fatherly care which Samuel Bownas was accus- 
tomed to extend to younger ministers, and that 
being present on one occasion when some Friends 
were complaioing of the mistakes which a young 
man had made in his ministry, and fearing they 
would deal with him in a manner which would 
prove discouraging, he put them by from their 
iatention of speaking to him, by saying, ‘‘ Leave 
the young man to me.” The account of Samuel 
Bownas’s own experience, in the early period of 
his ministry, is as interesting as it is instructive. 
During his first visit to the West of England, he 
felt it to be his duty in attending the funeral of 
a deceased Friend, to take his pocket Bible with 
him, and to preach with it in his hand : turning 
to various texts in support of the doctrine which 
he preached, and pressing earnestly on his 
hearers the duty of reading the Bible carefully, 
and of seeking the Lord by prayer, for thg as- 
sistance needed to enable them to practise what 
they read. It afterwards transpired that several 
ministers of other denominations, with many of 
their hearers, were present ; and that one of 
these ministers had some time before publicly 
charged Friends with denying the Scriptures, 
and not making use of them to prove that which 
they preached.t 


lt would be easy to give many interesting 


* In the Somersetshire minutes, there are references 
to the expenditure incurred on d.fferent occasions, on 
account of the Circular Meetings :—iao 1743, for seating 
the Town Hall, at Wells; and on another occasion 


for a booth erected at Bridgwater. In 1764, Friends 
were appointed to acknowledge Earl Pawlett’s kind- 
ncss in allowing the use of Crewkerne Market-house 
for a like purpose. 

ft Lite of Samuel Bownas, pp. 22 to 25. 
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extracts from Samuel Bownas’s Journal. Apart 
from its value in a religious point of view, that 
book may be safely said to exhibit more origi. 
nality and liveliness of mind than are to be found 
in many volumes, the authors of which have 
made these characteris'ics their prominent object. 
Like his friend Jonah Thompson, with whom he 
sometimes travelled, and to whom he left some 
of his manuscripts, and his travelling gear, 
Samuel Bownas was a native of Westmoreland, 
and like him he afterwards resided in Somerset. 
shire and also in Dorsetshire. 

I find the name of Samuel Emlen, of Phila- 
delphia, among those of the ministering Friends 
last century. for, 3 time in Bristol, during the 
ed down of his extraordinary alse keen hand. 
and his remarkable spiritual discernment. 

(To be continued.) 


FRLENDS’ LNTELLIGENCER 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 21, 1859, 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends com. 
menced its sittings on the 13th inst. As we 
shall publish full extracts from the printed 
minutes, it seems unnecessary to give a length- 
ened detail of its proceedings. 

There were no subjects laid over for consid- 
eration from the minutes of last year, and no new 
business was sent forward in any of the reports. 
The mecting was unusually well attended, and 
among the large body of Friends who partici- 
pated in its interesting proceedings, many among 
the young and middle aged were noticed. 

The subject of education, and the necessity 
for a school where teachers in membership with 
the Society can be qualified to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of instructing our youth, called 
forth much expression from Friends in different 
parts of the Yearly Meeting, and though no 
action was taken this year, the minds of Friends 
are evidently preparing to embrace and carry 
out some well digested plan, by which this im- 
portant end can be accomplished. The meeting 
closed after one session on Sixth-day morning. 

We insert a communication from a friend who 
was present at the Women’s Yearly Meeting. 


Diep, 3d mo. 30, 1859, at Locust Valley, L. I., Exiza- 
BETH Cock, relict of Samuel Cock, in her 90th year, & 
member of Westbury Muntuly Meeting. 

, On the 29tu of 4th month last, Mary Pact, 
in the 53d year of ber age, a useful member of Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting. Her sufferings were great, 
but her mind was preserved in quiet resignation to 
the Divine wiil, and she was favored to make a peace- 
ful and happy close. 

= 
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Diep, in Mendon, Monroe Co., N.Y., on the 3d inst., 
of typhoid fever, Cuarces G, son of William and Sarah 
on Cornell, aged 11 years, 11 monthsand 10 days. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The business of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Women Friends, whose sessions closed on the 
8th inst., has been of a deeply interesting char- 
acter. 

The epistles from other Yearly Meetings in- 
roduced some topics of importance. Among 
hese was the necessity of evincing by our life, 
snd works the influence of the right spirit, and 
mothers were directed to the importance of home 
duties ; by conscientiously performing these, they 
would be betier qualified to enlarge their sphere 
of usefulness, and to stimulate their children to 

The epidenof their highest powers. 
he undermining influence ov warned S 
etraction. The subject of suitable reading, and 
he advantage to be derived by the young from 
po acquaintance with the Scriptures, was intro- 
duced by the Baltimore epistle. The cause of 
he colored race and the Indian claimed sym 
pathy from them, and Friends were recommend- 


against 


pd to faithfulness toward their brethren, whose | 


rongs are known in their midst. 

Whilst the answers to the first query show a 
eficiency in the attendance of some of the meet- 
ngs, several circumstances were related to show 
hat such omissions were no evidence of neglect 
pf this testimony. A Friend from Canada ap- 
ealed to the older members to make our meet- 
ngs attractive. It always gladdened her heart 
0 be surrounded by the young whose feelings are 
esh and pure. 

Members were reminded not to be satisfied 


ith the performance of this single duty, but | 


0 give evidence of entire consistency by visiting 
he widow and the fatherless in their affliction, 
nd by sympathy with the wronged of all classes. 
hose whose time is at their own disposal were 
neouraged to cherish the feeling that would lead 
hem to visit the smaller meetings where there 
re those who are glad to partake of the crumbs 
hat fall. 

The fifth query introduced remarks upon the 
mportance of assisting the necessitous in busi- 
ess, and preparing their children for a useful 
ife. This beautiful order was alluded to, and 
riends were reminded that such as are capable 
hould be equally desirous to administer to the 
piritual wants of the suffering, and to give balm 
0 the erring; thus would greater sympathy exist 
broughout the body and no injury be given to 
he feelings of any one. 

The answers returned to the sixth query from 
host of the quarters, alluded to the indulgence 

the use of slave produce. The reading of 
hese was followed by an affecting ackuowledge- 
heut from an aged Friend, of her having quench- 


ed the living conviction of her own mind, in re- 
lation to abstinence from slave produce more 
than thirty years ago. Ina conversation with 
a valued Friend, she was induced by his reason- 
ings to compromise the conviction, and refrain 
from thus bearing her testimony against the 
wickedness of slavery. She made an appeal to 
the consciences of the young around her, to 
mind the light, whilst she declared her regret 
that she had been thus unfaithful, and thereby 
had suffered great loss. The seutiment wasalso ex- 
pressed that a strict testimony be borne against 
priesteraft as a slave and war sustaining princi- 
ple. 

Io reference to the eighth query, it was urged 
that offenders be visited with a spirit full of love, 
seeking their restoration in the spirit of true 
charity. 

The second annual answer informs the meet 


that there are 43 schools of the description 
queried after, under tne caw ve vomitus up 


pointed by the Preparative or Monthly meetings. 
The subject of education thus brought before the 
meeting, induced appeals to counteract the ten- 
dency to extravagance, so apparent everywhere, 
by encouraging the spirit of simplicity in home 
training, that simplicity which recognizes the 
dignity of labor, iu cultivating the independent 
and useful habits of domestic economy and ac- 
tivity. 

A friend from Baltimore, introduced a concern 
she had long felt, that our Society should have an 
[ustitution for the liberal aud guarded education of 
its members, especially for such as had the ability 
| and desire to enter the profession of teachers. 
She reminded the meeting, of the labors of Wil- 
liam Penn, Isaac Pennington, John Stubbs, and 
others, who so nobly and effectually contributed 
to the dissemination of the views of George Fox; 

their learning enhanced their usefulness, and 
| so far from inducing a spirit of pride, their ac- 
quirements only served to humble them in a 
sense of their own unworthiness. 

The Friend expressed her desires that an asso- 
ciation be formed of the members of the Yearly 
Meetings of New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, for the establishment of such an Institu- 
tion, with an endowment which would afford full 
advantages to all. These views claimed the atten- 
tion of the meeting, and the hope was expressed 
that the importance of the subject would be 
deeply felt ; it was urged that the present is the 
time for action, and as many are now suffering 
for want of a suitable boarding school, it was 
suggested that unnecessary delay would unavoida- 
bly deprive many of our youth of the advantages 

| such an establishment would afford. On the 
last sitting, a wish was expressed that Friends’ 
= promote the cause of education in their 


. 
mo 


own neighborhood by a liberal support of their 
smaller schools. The close of the meeting was 
marked with deep solemnity and feeling. G. 
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A strong man never changes his mental charac-\to be near hin—no other joy but to drink in his 

teristics, or a contrast between the Apostles Paul} instructions, and receive his caress. Even if he 

and John. By T. H. Heaptey. had not been a Christian, he would have possessed 

There is no error more common than to erect | soul of the highest honor, incapable of deceit 
a single standard by which to judge every man.|and meanness. He betray, or deny his Master! 
Temperament and mental peculiarities do not | every faculty he possessed revolted at the thought, 
change with moral character. The man of fierce| No threats nor torture can unwind a mother 
and ardent nature, who loves excitement and! arms from her child; if torn from it, she goss 
danger, and enjoys the stern struggle and field through danger from which the boldest shrink 
of great risks, does not become a lamb because to embrace it again. So when the Roman sl 
his mora! nature is renovated. His best energies diery and ‘the clamorous rabble closed darkly 
will pant for action as much as ever, but seek around the Saviour, Mary was nearer the cro 
different objects, and aim at nobler results. Half thao them all, and heeded not their scoffs, feared 
the prejudice and bigotry among us grows out of not their violence. There too stood John by her 
the inability or unwillingness to allow for the side, rivalling even the mother in love. He 
peculiar temperament or disposition of others. forgot he had a life to lose, he did not even hea 
The world is made up of many varieties, aud our the taunts that were rained upon him, nor se 
Saviour seems to have had this fact in view when the finger of scorn that pointed at DUS stick 
he chose his Apostles. As far as we know their Christ, in the midst Web "and bade him take his 


characters, they were widely differant. and ~~ 2, mith 4b!- wees ; 
onmepe~ todos Anse ote asses of men. The | Place as a son to his afflicted mother. 


object of this doubtless was to teach us charity.|| Throughout his life he exhibits this warm and 
Take three of them, Peter, John and Paul, (the! generous nature ; his epistles are the outpodring 
latter afterwards chosen, but by divine direc-| of affection; and love, love istis theme from fint 
tion,) and more distinct, unlike men cannot be|to last. Place him in what, relations you will, 
found. Peter, like all Galileans, who resembled ; and he displays the same lovely character. Whea 
very much the Jewish nation in character, was banished to Patmos, he trod the solitary beach, 


rash, headlong and sudden in his impulses. Such |lulled by the monotonons dash of waves at bis 
aman acts without forethought. When Christ | feet, he was placed in a situation to develope all 
appeared on the shore of the lake, Peter —— sternness and energy he possessed, yet heis 

the same submissive, trusting spirit as ever, 
On the night of the betrayal, when the furious! When addressed by the voice from lieaven, he 
rabble pressed around his Master, he never/fell on his face as a dead man; and when the 
counted heads, but drew his sword and laid about |heavens were opened on his wondering vision, 
him, cutting off an ear of the High Priest’s ser-}and the mysteries and glories of the inner sane 
vant. Such a man loves to wear a sword; we tuary were revealed to his view, he stood and 
venture to say he was the only apostle whi did. | wept at the sight. In strains of sublime poetry, 
When Christ said, ‘ All of you shall be offended he poured forth his rapt soul, which, dazzled by 
because of me this night,” Peter was the first to’ the effulgence around it, seems almost bewildered 


mediately jumped overboard and swam to him. 


speak, declaring confidently that, though all and lost. 


the others might fail, yet he would not. Saidhe,| And when the lamp of life burned dimly, and 
“though I should die with thee, yet will [ not his tremulous voice could hardly articulate, be 
deny thee.” A few hours after, under an equally still spoke of love. It is said he lived to bk 
sudden impulse, he not only denied him, but eighty years of age, and then too fveble to walk, 
swore to the lie he uttered. Paul could not have! was carried into the church on men’s shoulders, 
done this without becoming an apostate. He and though scarce able to speak, would faintly 
acted deliberately, and with forethought and, murmur: “Brethren, love one another.’ Af 
decision. Peter's repentance was as sudden as fection was his life, and it seemed to him thi 


his fault—one reproachful, mournful look, and the world could be governed by love. 


he went out and wept bitterly. But while he was thus breathing forth his 

But the contrast we love to contemplate most affectionate words, Paul was shaking Europe like 
of all, is that exhibited by Johu and Paul. In a storm. Possessing the heart of a lion, he to 
the former, sentiment and sympathy predomi-'could love, but with a sternness that made 4 
nated over the intellectual powers, while the timorous nature almost shrink from his presence. 
latter was all intellect and sorce. The former Born on the shores of the Mediterranean, with the 
was a poet by nature—kind, generous and full ever-heaving sea before him, and an impenetrt 
of emotion. He loved to rest in the Saviour’s ble barrier of mountains behind him, his min 
bosom, and to look up into his face. His was early received its tendencies, and took its lofty 


one of those nature’s which shun the storm and bearing. 


tumult of life, and are happy only when sur-| In Jerusalem, he had scarcely completed bi 
rounded with those they love. Perfectly absorbed studies before he plunged into the most exciting 
in affection for Christ, he had no other wish but scenes of those times. The new religion, ptt 
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fessing to have the long promised Messiah for 
ts founder, agitated the entire nation. To the 
proud young scholar, those ignorant fishermen, 
disputing with: the doctors of the law, and claim- 
ng for their religion a superiority over his own, 
which had been transmitted through a thousand 
yenerations, and been sanctioned by a thoysand 
miracles and wonders, were objects of the deep- 
pst scorn. Filled with indignation, and panting 
or action, he threw himself boldly into the strug- 

Je, and became foremost in the persecution that | 
ollowed. Arrested by no obstacles, softened by 
no suffering, he roamed the streets of Jerusalem | 
ike a fiend, breaking even into the retirement | 
pf the Christian’s home, dragging thence women 
nd children, and casting them into prison. Que | 
pf those determined men, who, once having made | 
pp their minds to a thing, can be turned aside 
by no danger, not even by death, he entered soul 
nd heart into the work of extermination. 

As in imagination, I behold him in that long 
ourney to Damascus, whither his rage was carry 
ng him, [ often wonder whether, at night, when | 
pxhausted and. weary, he pitched his teut amid 
he quietness of nature, he did not feel doubts 
nd misgivings creep over his heart, and if that 
tern soul did not relent. As the sun stooped 
ohis glorious rest in the heavens, and the even- 
ng breeze stole softly by, and perchance the 
hote of the bulbul filled the moonlight with 
melody, it must have required nerves of iron to 
esist the svothing influences around him. Yet 
young as he was, and thus open to the beauties 
pf nature, he seemed to show no misgivings. 

But the wonderful strength of his character is 
exhibited nowhere more strikingly, than when 
smitten to the earth and blinded by the light and 
roice from heaven. When the trumpet arrested 
he footsteps of John, on the isle of Patmos, he 
ell on his face as a dead man, and dared not 
tir or speak till encouraged by the voice from 
bo high, saying, ‘Fear not!” But Paul, or 
Baul, as he was then called, though a persecutor 
nd sinner, showed no symptoms of alarm or 
error. His powerful mind at once perceived the 
pbject of this strange display of divine power, 
nd took at once its decision. He did not give 
way to exclamations of terror, or prayers for 
safety, but, master of himself and his faculties, | 
paid, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’’ 
pomething was to be done he well knew; this 
sudden vision and voice were not sent to terrify, 
but to convince ; and ever ready to act, he asked 
hat he should do. The persecutor became the 
persecuted, and the proud student, the humble, 
lespised disciple of Jesus of Nazareth, and leav- 
bg the halls of learning, and companionship of 
lignitaries, he cast his lot in with the fishermen. | 
This was a great change, and religion effected | 
tall, yet it could not alter his mental character- 
stics. Ile was just as determined, and resolute, | 

hod fearless as ever. 





He entered Jerusalem, and made the Sanhed- 
rim shake with his eloquence. Cast out of the 
city, he started for his native city—for the home 
of his boyhood—his father’s house—his kindred 
and friends. Thence to Antioch and Cypress, 
along the coast of Syria to Greece and Rome, 
over the known world he went like a blazing 
comet, waking up the nations of the earth. 

John, in giving an account of the revelations 
made to him declares, that he wept at the 
sight. Paul, in his calm, self-collected manner, 
when speaking of the heavens opened to his 
view, says simply that he saw things which were 
not lawful for man to utter. From tie top of 
Mars Hill, with the gorgeous city at his feet, 
and the Acropolis and Parthenon behind him, 
on the deck of his shattered vessel, and in the 
gloomy walls of a prison, he speaks in the same 
calm, determined tone. Deterred by no danger, 


| awed by no presence, and shrinking from no con- 


test, he moves before us like some grand embodi- 


|; ment of power. 


His natural fierceness often breaks forth in 
spite of his goodness. He quarrelled with Peter, 
and afterwards with Barnabas, because he in- 
sisted that Mark should accompany them in their 
visit to the churches. But on a former occasion, 
Mark had deserted him, and he would not have 
him along again. Stern and decided himself, 
he wished no one with him’ who would blench 
when the storm blew loudest, and so he and Bar- 
nabas separated. Paul had rather go alone than 
have ten thousand by his side, if they possessed 
fearful hearts. So when the High Priest ordered 
him to be smitten, he turned like a lion upon 
him, and thundered in his astonished ear, ‘‘ God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall!” 

He would not submit to wrong unless made 
legal by the civil power, and then he would die 
without a murmur. When his enemies who had 
imprisoned him illegally found he was a Roman 
citizen, they in alarm sent word to the jailor to 
release him. But Paul would not stir. “They 
have seized me wrongfully,” said he, “and now 
let them come themselves and take me out pub- 
licly.” He was stern but not proud, for he said, 
‘“‘T am the least of the saints, not fit to be called 
an apostle.” 

Bold, but never uncourteous, untiring, undis- 
mayed, and never cast down, love to God and 
man controlled all his acts. A truer heart never 
beat in a human bosom. What to him was 
wealth ! What the smiles or frowns of the great, 
and the triumph of factions! With a nobler 
aim, enthusiastic in a worthier cause, sustained 
by a stronger soul, he exclaimed, “I glory in 
the cross.”” The sneering world shouted in scorn, 
‘the cross! the cross!”’ to signify the ignomini- 
ous death of his Master. ‘The cross! the 


| eross!’? he echoed back, in tones of increased 


volume and power, till the ends of the earth 
caught the joyful sound. The united world 
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could not bring a blush to his cheek or timidity 
to his eye. He could stand alone amid an apos- 
tate race, and defy the fury of kings and princes. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


When is the time for prayer? 


In every hour, while life is spared to thee— 


n crowds or solitude—in joy or care— 


i Thy thoughts sbould heavenward flee. 
Calm, dignified and resolved, he took the path! 4; pom : 


of duty with an unfaltering step. No malice of | 
his foes could deter him from laboring for their | 
welfare, no insult prevent his prayer in their | 
behalf, no wrongs heaped on his innocent head, | 
keep back his forgiveness. 

One cannot point to a single spot in his whole | 
career where he lost his self possession, or gave | 
way to discouragement or fear. An iron man | 
in his natural characteristics, he was neverthe 
less humble, meek, kind and forgiving. And 
then his death, how indescribakly sublime! Asa 
war worn veteran, battered with many a scar, 
though in spiritual warfare, looking back not | 
with remorse but joy, not clinging to the earth, | 
but anxious to depart. Hear his calm, serene 
voice, ringing above the storms and commotions 
of life: ‘*T am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is athand. I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course—there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 

Thus passed away this powerful man, I have 
spoken but little of his moral character, of his 
faith, or religious teachings, but have con- 
fined myself chiefly to those natural traits which | 
belong to him as a man, independent of that | 
peculiar power and grace given him by God. 
Hence, I have treated him with a familiarity 
which might seem unwise, had I spoken of him 
as an inspired apostle, I wished to show how 
widely apart in their characters men equally 
good may be, 


e—at morn and eve—with loved ones there, 
Bend thou the knee in prayer! 


(From the Knickerbocker.] 
THE MARRIAGE VOW. 


Look how they come— a mingled crowd 

Of bright and dark, but rapid days : 
Beneath them, like a summer cloud, 

The wild world changes as ye gaze! Bryant. 


Speak it not lightly !—'tis a holy thing, 

A bond enduring through long distant years, 
When joy o’er thine abode is hovering, 

Or when thine eye is wet with bitterest tears ; 
Recorded by an angel’s pen on high. 
And must be questioned in eternity ! 


Speak it not lightly !—though the young and gay 
Are thronging round thee now, with toues of mirth, 
Let not the bo'y promise of to-day 
Fade like the clouds that with the morn have birth: 
But ever bright and sacred may it be, 
Stored in the treasure-cell of memory, 


Life will not prove all sunshine; there will come 
Dark bours for all: O will ye, when the night 

Of sorrows gathers thickly round your home, 
Love as ye did, in times when calw and bright 

Seemed the sure path ye trod, untouched by care 

And deem'd the future, like the presen,t fair? 


Eyes that now beam with health, may yet grow dia, 
And cheeks of rose furget their early glow ; 
Languor and pain assa'l each active limb, 
And lay, perchance, some worship’d beauty low; 
Then will ye gsze upon the altered brow, 
And love as fondly, faithfully as now? 


Should fortune frown on your defenceless head, 


Should storms o’ertake your bark on life's dark sea~ 


THE TIME FOR PRAYER. 


From, the Eglantine,” by Georgiana Bennet, a volume of 
unpretending, but sweet and graceful poems. 


When is the time for prayer ? 

With the first beams that light the morning’s sky, 

Ere for the toils of day thou dost prepare, 
Lift up thy thoughts on high ; 

Commend the loved ones to His watchful care :— 
Morn is the time for prayer! 


And in the noontide hour, 

If worn by toil, or by sad cares opprest, 

Then unto God thy spirit’s sorrow pour, 
And he will give thee rest ;— 

Thy voice shall reach Him through the fields of air :— 
Noon is the time for prayer ! 


When the bright sun has set,— 

Whilst yet eve’s glowing colors deck the skies ;— 

When with the loved, at home, again thou’st met, 
Then let the prayer arise 

For those who in thy joys and sorrow share— 
Eve is the time for prayer! 


And when the stars come forth— 
When to the trusting heart sweet hopes are given; 
And the deep stillness of the hour gives birth 
To pure, bright dreams of heaven, 
Kneel to thy God—ask strength, life’s ilis to bear :— 
Night is the time for prayer ! 


Fierce tempests rend the sail so gaily spread 


| When Hope her syren strain sang joyously ; 


Will ye look up, though clouds your sky o’ercast, 
And say, “ Together we will bide the blast” ? 


Age, with its silvery locks, comes stealing on, 
And brings the tottering step, the furrow'd cheek, 

The eye from whence each lustrous gleam had got, 
And the pale lip, with accents low and weak : 

Will ye then think upon your life’s gay prime, 

And smiling, bid Love triumph over Time ? 


Speak it not lightly! Ob! beware, beware ! 
(liz no vain promize, no unmeaning word: 
Lo! men and angels lisp the faith ye swear, 
And by the bigh and holy Ong ’tis beard :— 
O then kneel humbly at His altar now, 
And pray for strength to keep your marriage vow 
New York May, 1840. M. N. Me 


KIND WORDS. 
They never blister the tongue or lips. Aal 
we never heard of any mental trouble arising from 


this quarter. Though they do not cost much, 
yet they accomplish much. They help onti 
own good nature and good will. Soft worl 
soften our own souls. Angry wordsare fuel 
the flame of wrath, and make it burn more fierce 
ly. Kind words make other people good-n» 
tured. Cold words freeze people, and hot worl 
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scorch them, and bitter words make them bitter) able to manage the vessel, it drifted ashore, be- 
and wrathful words make them wrathful. There} came a wreck, and was plundered by the natives, 
js such a rush of all other kinds of words in our} who nevertheless assisted the survivors of the 
day, that it seems desirable to give kind words} crew to reach the nearest British settlement, 
achance among them. There are vain words,| whence they were forwarded homeward by the 
and idle words, and silly words, and hasty words, | government. The feelings of these poor fellows 
and spiteful words, and empty words, and profane | may be better imagined than described when 
words, and boisterous words, and wailike words. | they saw their shipmates daily dying off, and at 
Kind words also produce their own image on / last found themselves alone, drifting about on a 
men’s souls. And a beautiful image it is, They | lea-shore, without the possibility of helping them- 
soothe, and quiet, and comfort the hearer. They! selves. Morning after morning they mustered 
shame him out of his sour, morose, unkind feel-| up courage to throw the dead body of a friend 
Ings) We have not yet began to use kind words | into the sea, and turned away in disgust from the 
jn such abundance asthey ought tobe used.— | sight of the greedy sharks contending for their 
Pascal. prey. Morning after morning the same tropical 
sun poured her vertical rays upon them, as the 
THE NEGRO CREW. ship lay helpless like a log upon the waters, and 
Our brig left the sickly shores of Africa on a| the sultry, vitiated atmosphere dried up body and 
mid-summer’s afternoon. It was the rainy sea- soul, and warned them of a coming doom. But 
son, and though the sun shove upon our depar- the breeze, which drove their vessel upon the 
ture through a sky of dazling blue, yet rain had | breakers, saved them from destruction. They 
been pouring down in torrents during the fore- then seemed so depressed in spirits that one 
noon. Our vessel seemed to be in a dilapidated would have thought they would never go to sea 
condition, albeit she had left England in good } again; but such is the elasticity of the human 
repair. She had been up the river for wood, and mind that it soon rises above its distresses, and 
was much battered about whilst taking in a car- | 4g@!0 braves similar dangers to those in which 
goof African teak and mahogany, for the load- | !¢ had well nigh sunk. 
ing of which there were ro proper conveniences} We almast feared that we should meet with 
in such an outlandish part of the world. These} the same fate as the crew of the schooner, and 
species of wood are of greater specific gravity | that the two rescued ones would experience a se- 
than water, in which they sink like a piece of| cond tragedy. Our brig was too unwieldy to 
lead, so that the brig was very heavily laden. The | make auy headway by tacking against the light 
shipping of the cargo, and the intense heat of a/| sea-breezc, which usually blows in the day time, 
tropical sun, had peeled the paint off the ship’s | and the night land-breeze was very faint indeed. 
side, and gave her a most ungainly appearance ; | However, we gained a few miles before morning. 
but she was water-tight. which was not always| It was then that I first knew the whole of our 
the case with vessels leaving this fiery region in| perilous circumstances. The captain came to 
the dry season. If proper attention be not then | consult me about two of the men who were 
paid to wetting the deck and sides, the solar | “down again.” The African fever first assails 
beams open their planks and burn up the caulk- | the body in a violent form; but if this ‘ bot 
ing, so that they have sometimes been in danger | stage” can be broken, it becomes intermittént, 
of foundering on their voyage homeward. We | and is more manageable, the only danger being 
were detained in the river by matters concerning | that of a relapse. When an early intermission 
the crew, most of whom were sick, and some | can be obtaiued, the disease is quickly conquered 
were obliged to be left behind. ‘There were,| by quinine (which is our sheet-anchor in West 
therefore, few white hands fit for working, and | Africa), especially if aided by wine and good 
the authorities required the captain to take seve-| nursing. ‘These men had come on board from 
tal black sailors, more, indeed, than he was wil-| the hospital, being convalescent, and they ought 
ling to employ. to have remained quiet till fairly out at sea; but 
As we were leavtng, two additional seamen! having wrought with the others in gettimg the 
were put on board as passengers to England. | brig under weigh, eaten heartily of sailor's fare, 
They belonged to a schooner, which had been re- | and slept in a close cabin on a suffocating night, 
cently wrecked on the African coast. The crew | they were now likely to have a severe relapse, 
of the ili-fated vessel had sailed in good health, | being already in a burning fever. The first pre- 
with the usual bright anticipations of soon reach- | scription was “five and fifteen,” with plenty of 
ing their native land, but they were detained on | hot gruel. Every sailor knows what is meant by 
the sultry coast by calms and baffling winds. | “ five and fifteen;” but lest any landsman should 
Unable to get out to sea, and oppressed with the | be curious in such matters, we may inform him 
sickly atmosphere which reached them from the | that it implies five grains of calomel and fifteen 
thore, they had fallen victims, one by one, to the | of jalap, a dose of no small potency. These means 
African fever. Two only remained alive, and | had their desired effect, and by the next morning 
they were in a weak condition, so that, being un- | the fever was “ broken.” 
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All day we were stationary on the water, pant- 
ing under cover of an awning. After another 
oppressive night, I rose with daylight, and, hud- 
dling on some clothes, went on deck to see what 
progress had been made during the night. The 
low shore of Africa still loomed astern, and we 
seemed destined never to leave the “ white man’s 
grave.” Whilst brooding upon it with some me- 
lancholy, the captain came up saying, ‘‘ Another 
hand down!” and, putting on a long face, he in- 
formed me that his medicine chest was very low, 
as he had been unable to get his bottles replen- 
ished in Africa. I believe that he had never 
tried, or that he grudged the expense, for the 
authorities would never have sent him away, or 
allowed him to depart, at such a season and with 
a sickly crew, without sufficient medicine. But 
he wasa regular niggard. Fortunately for us all, 
this part of his imprudence was of no evil con- 
sequence as I had a good supply of physic, and 
a quantity of wine had been put on board for my 
use, being the only cabin passenger. Under these 
circumstances I forthwith took charge of the sick, 
having had some practical experience of African 
fever. That morning, to our great joy, a spent 
tornado helped us seaward, and in a few days we 
reached the Cape Verde Islands. This is the 
point aimed at by vessels leaving that, part of 
Africa, for here they fall in with the trade wind. 
Our brig was now like a hospital; and if it had 
not been for the blacks, there would not have 
been hands enough to trim the sails. But these 
sable fellows, whom I directed the captain to feed 
well, wrought incessantly and with the utmost 
good humor, and a stout negro. lad, in my own ser- 
vice, lent a helping hand. 

The sun was setting gloriously in a cloudless 
sky whilst we leaned over the bulwarks, gazing 
upon the first of the Cape Verde Islands. 
We did so with intense interest, wondering if 
the flapping sails would enable us to clear the 
point, or if we should be condemned to spend ano- 
thernightin thesame oppressiveatmosphere. The 
point was at length gained, and, as we saw the 
ocean on the other side of the land, we suddenly 
caught a whiff of the open sea breeze. It was as 
life to the dead. I stood inhaling the pure breath 
of heaven, which I had not tasted fora long time, 
and felt it to be likea zephyr from Paradise ; for 
though during the larger part of the year the air 
in Western Africa is dry, yet it has then a very 
sultry feeling. Itappears to be always either de- 
void of moisture or soaked with it—either roast- 
ing or stewing. The continent of Africa is so vast 
that its atmosphere is felt two or three hundred 
miles out at sea. Quantities of fine sand have 
fallen upon vessels two hundred miles from the 
coast ; and during the rainy season ships’ crews 
have been seized with fever without having land- 
ed. Seamen do not consider themselves in a 
healthy latitude till they have passed to the west- 
ward cf Cape Verde Islands, where they catch the 


trade wind. This wind obliges them to stow 
northward,usually till they reach the western isle 
nearly half way between England and Amerie, 
where they fall in with westerly breezes. Sailing 
in the trade wind is delicious, so steady is the ves. 
sel, so pure the atmosphere, so bright the heaven 
and at night the deep blue sea sparkles with fr, 
from countless millions of phosphorescent anj. 
malcula. In one night after this change, the ip. 
valid crew, became convalescent and in a few days 
they all recovered. So steady is the trade winj 
that the sails did not require to be shifted fy 
many days, and the men had plenty of time ton 
cruit their strength, being only engaged in meni. 
ing the gear of the vessel. 

The negro sailors had now their holiday. Ths 
captain had many disputes with me concerning 
their character, for he was a selfish and prejudiced 
fellow; and though he had some good samples¢ 
the African race before his eyes, sufficient to co. 
trovert all his arguments against them, yet stil 
he persisted in abusing this unfortunate people. 

“TJ tell you,” he exclaimed, “ they are all cheat 
and rogues.” 

| Upon being asked if he had ever tried to make 
them better, he acknowledged that he had not. 

“ Well, suppose they were to follow your er 

;ample,” said I, putting some emphasis upon the 
| word your, “and that of the whites who go » 
| the rivers for wood and ivory, would they be any 
| better than they are?” 

He hesitatingly confessed that the example of 


| many Europeans would not improve the negroes, 
| 


“I tell you what, captain, these poor blacks 
| have learned the white man’s tricks and vices, 


aud now you cannot cheat them so easily as you 


| used to do, for they pay you back in your om 


| coin ; and so you are inconsistent enough to abus 


them because theyare ready learners of your om 
roguery.”” 

Guessing that I might have heard something 
about his own ways and doings, be thought it 
most prudent to make no reply, except by a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

The conduct of our negroes on board told great 
ly in favor of their race, and even the captait 
sometimes relented in his anathemas, and evel 
praised their fidelity. ‘Though he often bantered 
my black servant, and teased him in every post 
ble way, the lad was always ready to Jend a hand 
at the ropes or capstan, even without being s% 
licited. 

“That lad would risk his life for mine, cap 
tain, and you could not say this of all your cout 
trymen.” 

“ Would he ?” replied he, doubtingly. 

“ Yes, in truth. Jack, come here. Supposel 
were to fall into the water, would you jump it 
and pull me out ?” 

** Master, I would try,”’ was the ready answet. 

The captain seemed thoughtful, and as he gazed 
upon the strong frame and sparkling cyes of the 
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swarthy youth, he almost seemed to feel the force | dollars, which belongs to myself: if ever you get 
af the sentiment, “ O, virtue, how amiable thou | to England you will give it to my wife!” “ Yes, 
1" massa,” replied the sailor, me gib him with me 
«Jt reminds me,”’ said he, “ of the negro crew, | own hands. God bless massa!’’ 
and their melancholy voyage, which occurred | What strange thoughts at that moment pos- 
some years ago. One of the very men is now on | sessed the heart of the gallant captain! The ne- 
board this vessel—that blackey at the foremost. | groes—the ship in mid-ocean, without a pilot— 
(Come here, Joe.” his home and family in EKngland—his grave in 
Joe ran to know what was wanted. _ |the sea—and the wide expanse of eternity on 
“Tell this gentleman about your first voyage | which he was launching! What thrilling sub- 
to England.” jects for adying hour! He breathed his last, and 
Joe blushed through his black skin, and tried | was entombed, as he had directed, in the watery 
to begin, but hesitated and could not find English | abyss. 
words ready enough for the narrative. But from When the negro crew had performed their last 
the captain and man I gathered the following ac- | sad office for their gallant master, they felt them- 
count : selves alone, indeed. The prospect before them 
Joe was one of several negroes put on board | was cloudy and cheerless. But they had health 
an English vessel, under circumstances similar to | and strength, and they could keep the vessel a-go- 
those in which we had sailed. They were raw|ing. They steered in the direction that had been 
silors, having only been accustomed to navigate | pointed out to them, and day after day strained 
small craft up the river or along the coast. They | their eyes, looking for an unknown land, or for a 
could pull a rope, and hoist or reef a sail, and | strange sail to heave in sight. At last, to their 
they understood enough English to obey such in- | great joy, a vessel was discerned in the distance. 
stractions—and little more. , Some of them had | ‘They bore down upon it, hoisted the signal of 
learned to read the compass, and to steer the ves- | distress, and made all other signs possible to at- 
sl by it, according to orders. Only one could | tract attention. Providence had directed them 
take any management of the ship’s tackling. aright. They were near England, and the vessel 
It was the first time that Joe had gone out to | which they saw had come out of one of the south- 
sea, and seen the wonders of the mighty deep. | ern ports, and now approached and hailed them, 
The voyage wasa melancholy one. Through calms | in answer to their signals. ‘ What’s the matter? 
and contrary winds, the vessel could not get away | Whatdo you want?” The blacks shouted, “‘ We 
from the fatal coast of Western Africa. The | for Massa Fossa, Lonnon! we for Massa Fossa, 
white sailors sickened, one afteranother, and died. | Lonnon! which way we go?” 
The mate soon perished; and as they at length | The English could not understand them, but 
proceeded on their voyage, the crew diminished | soon perceived that there were none but negroes 
until the captain and negroes alonesurvived. The | on board a British vessel. ‘None but blacks! 
former had spent himself with superintending the unable to speak English! Who were they? 
vessel, and tending his sick comrades; and hav-| Were they pirates, who had killed the crew and 
ing caught the fever from some of his dying | seized the ship?” Still the negroes shouted “ We 
crew, he was unable to rally. Daily sinking un- | for Massa Fossa, Lonnon!” ‘They were boarded, 
der the disease, he felt that he must soon die. It | and the log-book and ship’s letters soon disclosed 
the real state of things. A mate was left on board 


was well for the negroes that he maintained his 
mental faculties to the last, and could still in-| to take them into the nearest port. Here the same 


struct them how to guide the ship. But his final 
hour was approaching. He then called around 
him the diseonsolate crew, and addressed them 
with tears : “‘T must soon die My poor fellows! 
Iam very sorry to leave you alone in the middle 
of the sea, as you don’t know how to sail to Eng- 
land. But it can’t be helped. Steer the vessel 
north for days, and then east, by compass, and 
that will bring you somewhere near England. 
You will probably meet some ship coming out; 
then hoist the union-jack upside down as a sig- 
tal of distress: they will board you and take you 
into some port. And may God Almighty pre- 
serve and bless you, poor fellows!’ After bid- 
ding cach a long farewell, the captain retained 
the best-informed of the negroes, and gave him 
his keys and the ship’s papers. ‘“ And there is 
& box of gold-dust which belongs to the owners: 
you will give it to them; and here is a bag of 


astonishment was excited ; and, after quarantine 
had been performed, the vessel was thronged by 
curicus persons who came to see the black crew, 
and hear their strange jargon. A gentleman 
soon came down from the owners in London, to 
take possession of the ship and its valuable car- 
go, and bring it up the Thamess 

The negro to whom the captain had given his 
dying orders then produced everything commit- 
ted to his care. He gave the box of gold-dust, 
untouched, and then mentioned the bag of dol- 
lars. “Give them to me,” said the gentleman, 
“and I shall hand them over to the captain’s wi- 
dow.” ‘ No,” said the faithful negro; ‘“* when 
Massa Captain die, he told me to gib em to him 
wife, and me gib em to no one else.” When, 
therefore, they reached London, the widow was 
sent for, and she received the bag of money, and 
everything else that had belonged to her hus- 
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band, with the account of his death, (as well as 
they could give it), and his last message of love 
to her. 

“ Well, captain,’”’ said I, when the narrative 
was ended, ‘“‘how many white sailors would you 
trust with a box of gold,a bag of silver, plenty 
of good clothes and other traps, and hope that 
they would be honestly delivered without having 
been fingered 7” 

Finding that I had again caught him with a 
fact in favor of the negro character, he turned 
away with an angry smile, and called his monkey 
to play with —Leisure Hour. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


LaTeER [NTELLIGENCE FROM Evrore.—Later intelli- 
gence from Europe has been received. The war plot 
thickens. Actual hostilities have commenced. The 
Austrians have invaded the territories of Sardinia, 
driving the forces of the latter before them. Mean- 
while, the troops of France have hurried to the pro- 
tection of their ally. A protracted war seems inevit- 
able. England aud Prussia are preparing for it. Eu- 
rope has never been so profoundly agitated since the 
downfall of the first Napoleon. The result of the Eng- 
lish elections had been favorable to the Derby Minis- 
try. Breadstuffs and provisions have advanced in 
price, while cotton has declined. 


“ INCREASE OF TELEGRAPHIC Business.-Among the evi- 
dences given of the increasing business of the country, 
especially ofa mercantile character, it is stated that the 
number of messages daily sent over the various tele- 
graph lines is vastly greater ai the present time than ever 
before. The three printing telegraph lines of the Amer- 
ican Telegraph Company, located in Wall street, known 
as the Boston, Washington, and National wires, trans- 
mitted on Lith inst., respectively, 437,336, and 442 
private messages,and about six thousand words of pub- 
lic news reports, and that too through the very disa- 
greenble storm which lasted the whole day. 


DeparTuRs FoR Linerta.—The Bark Mary Caroline 
Stevens sailed on the 12 th inst., from Baltimore for 
Liberia, having on board one hundred and fifty-three 
emigrants, most of whom are manumitted slaves. 


MapLe SvGar.—Twelve Farmers in Greenfield, 
Conn., have made 12,175 pounds of maple sugar the 
present season. The total number of trees tapped 
was three thousand four hundred and twenty-two. 
The greatest yield per tree was four pounds, and the 
tmallest a trifle less than three pounds. The average 
was about three and balf pounds per tree. 


THe Mecnanics,—of Green Bay, in Wisconsin, last 
year built a vessel for ocesn navigation, which they 
sent, via the lakes and the St. Lawrence, to the ocean. 
The operation proved so successful, that they intend 
this year to increase the busine:s, with the conviction 
that it may be made one of the permanent pursuits of 
the place. 


Cauirornia,—tThe bill forming the six lower coun- 
ties of California into a new territory, to be called 
Colorado, has been passed by the Senate and sent to 
the Governor for approval. 


TELEGRAPH,—The use of the electric telegraph is 
rapidly extending in France. There are two bundred 
telegraph offices superintended by officers ofthe Gov- 
ernment, besides a large number of secondary im- 
portance, under the control of the railway companies. 
The receipts in the Goverment telegraphic offices dur- 
jung the past year amouuted to £140,000, of which 
£60,000 were taken in the Paris offices. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


A Sr. Pererssure lelter says:—“ There is som 
idea of establishing a new commercial port in the weg 
of the Gulf of Finland, to be united by a canal to th 
waters of Cronstadt. It isalso proposed to put th 
new portin communication, by means of a railway 
with the Neva near St. Petersburg. . 
e eas rae - es, 
THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 

Fiour anp Mgat.—The Flour market is still yp. 
settled, but the excitement of the last day or two i 
somewhat abated. We quote sales of superfine Floy 
at $8 a 8 25, and 8 50 a $9 50 for extra family. Th 
sales to reiailers and bakers are within the range ¢ 
the same figures. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are scarce. 
and holders have advanced prices for the former ty 

$5 12 a5 25, and for the latter $4 12 per barrel, 


Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with fair 
demand. Holders have put up prices correspondingly 
with the advance of flour— say 10 a15cents. Say 
of Southern and Pennsylvania, at $1 90 a1 
per bushel for fair and prime red. 2000 busbey 
inferior red Western sold at $1 60 a1 65c, and $26 
a 2 08 for white in store. Rye is in demand, and seh 
at $1 O07 cents. Corn igs in demand; sales of goo 
yellow at $l. Oats are in good request ; sales of prin 
Pennsylvania at 60 cents, and of Southern at 58 cent, 





NUMMER BOARDING in a healthy location, amoy 
).) mountain scenery, can te obtained in Unionvilk, 
Centre Co., Pa. Objections on account of the distang 
and attendant expenee in travel will be obviated bys 
reduction in usual rates of board. For particulan 
address WM. HICKLEN, 

Fleming P. O., Centre Co., Pa, 





TJ ENRY LONGSTRETH respectfully informs bis 

| friends that he has removed to 1336 Chestnut a, 
opposite the Mint, where he proposes to keep alway 
on hand a large collection of Friends’ Books, togethe 
with School and Miscellaneous Books. 

He is prepared to furnisb Libraries with whater 
books may be wanted at very low prices. 

HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book Depository, 1336 Chestnut st 





BOARDING SCHOOL fd 


(yeors uae. 
YOUNG MEW AND BOYS.—The summer sessiat 
of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 5 
month, 1859, and continue twenty weeks, 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advantt 


the other in the middle ofthe session. No exin 
charges. 
For further particulars, address 
. Henry W. Riveway, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 9—3m. 


YATON ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES 
1, TERCO., PA.—This Institution will open its sat 
mer term for the reception of Pupils of both sexes, a 
Second day the 2nd of 5th mo. next, and continueil 
session twenty weeks. Circulars, containing te 
and particulars, will be forwarded to every person 
questing the same, on application to the Proprietor 
or to William A. Chandler, Principal Instructor. 
Mary G. Jackson, 
Maaaie B. Jackson, 
Address Kennet Square P. Office, Chester Co. Pa. 
WiviiamM CHANDLER, 
Susanna G CHANDLER, 
3d mo. 19, 1859.—10 t. 


Assistants, 


} Proprietors. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge street, north side Penna. Bast 





